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THE COMING MiN. 



Those who rest upon a certain line of doctrine on the subject of 
miracles will by and by find themselves placed in a most perilous pre- 
dicament. 

The doctrine referred to has been, for a long time, zealously maintained 
and industriously propagated ; and is to the effect that miracles necessarily 
suppose the hand of God alone ; and that if any claim or doctrine be 
attested by miracles, it ought to be received as of God. 

This line of doctrine, which appears in numberless works, has been 
adopted and maintained by writers of great repute. The following 
statement of it is given chiefly because it occurs, not in a merely 
ephemeral pamphlet, but in a System of Theology which is widely read 
both in this country and in that from which it emanated ; the System of 
Theology, namely, of Dr. D wight, the celebrated and most excellent 
American Divine. 

He writes (Ser. 60, page 463) : " A miracle is an act of infinite power 
only, and is therefore a proof of the immediate agency of God. None 
but he can withhold, suspend, or counteract his agency exerted according 
to the laws of nature. A miracle becomes a proof of the character or 
doctrine of him by whom it was wrought, by being professedly wrought for 
the support of either, A miracle is the testimony of God. From the 
perfect veracity of God it irresistibly results that he never can give, nor 
rationally be supposed to give, his testimony to anything but truth. 
When, therefore, a miracle is wrought in confirmation of anything, or as 
evidence of anything, we know that thing is true, because God has given 
to it his testimony." 

The foregoing line of reasoning is based upon two f€Use assumptions : 
the first is, that God must necessarily refuse to permit the exercise of 
miraculous powers for the support of falsehood : the second, an almost 
necessary consequence of the first, that miracles can he wrought only in 
the support of truth. Both these assumptions are diametrically opposed 
(as will presently be shown) to the most explicit declarations of the 
scriptures. They are, therefore, false ; and the whole of the above, or any 
like reasonings, which are based upon tbem, must necessarily £all to the 
ground. 

We have said that this doctrine will, by and by, place those who hold 
it in a most perilous predicament. It will be this : The scriptures present 
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the most unequivocal testimony to the future advent of a man who will 
claim to be received and worshipped as God manifest in the flesh, and 
who will be permitted to work wonders, equalling if not surpassing any 
that have ever been wrought, for the express confirmation of his Ue. 
Wherefore, all who hold the line of doctrine summed up in the extract we 
have given from Dr. Dwight^s works must bow to the claims of that man 
to be received as of God, while the scriptures distinctly declare his comincr 
will be ** after the working of Satan, with all power, and signs and lying 
wonders;' (2 Thess. ii. 8, 9.) 

This predicament will arise in due time, and it has been prepared by 
the great enemy of man. It will arise solely out of the undue place 
which has been assigned to the mere power of working miracles. The 
doctrine that miracles necessarily infer the hand of God alone, has been 
eagerly, but most unwarily, seized upon by many true servants of God ; 
who luive thus been made instrumental in fixing a chain of reasoning in 
men*8 minds which will by and by bring them under terrible trials. The 
doctrine emanated, of course, from an earnest desire to frame an argument 
which would present irresistible proof of the divine commission of Christ : 
and it was the one-eyed view of this, its evident value, which blinded men 
to its possible appUcation to the cause of falsehood. It is this error which 
has ever crippled Protestants in their dealings with Romanists. They 
have been driven to the weak and ineffectual ground of denying, or 
explaining away, the alleged miracles of the latter, instead of taking the 
bold and scriptural stand which has been always within their reach, and 
would leave them without reply. 

The proof of Christ s being at once the Messiah, and the Saviour of the 
world, does not arise out of the fact that He wrought miracles, but out of the 
fact that He wrought the miracles which had, by the especial appointment 
of God in the scriptures, been assigned to Him alone to do ; and those 
especial works, having been wrought by him and by him alone, are tlie 
proofs that He is the Messiah, the Saviour of the world : they are so 
because they had been the before appointed seals of the character and 
ofiBce of the Redeemer alone.* 

Wherefore Prophecy is the real ground on which the claim of Jesus, to 
be received as the Christ, rests; and his miracles were but joint, 

* It is most important to discern the perfect harmony between the miracles of Clirist 
and his character and office. He came for the sole end (so far as man is concerned) of 
redeeming men from the eternal consequences of the entrance of sin. Now sin is, in the 
scriptures, called deaths and it is moral death ; wherefore the raising of Lazarus evidenced 
the actual presence of Him who dhne can redeem from the second death ; as he said, <'He 
that believeth in me, though he were dead, yet shall he live ; and he that liveth and he- 
lieveth on me shall never die/* i.e. see the second death. 

So again, blindness, deafness, dumbness, and bodily diseases in general, as they took 
their rise in the entrance of sin, are in the scriptures put for the various forms of evil in 
which sin exists in the soul. Wherefore, in healing the ailments which were outward in 
the fledi, Christ did but ngnify the infinitely more important fact of the actual presence 
of him who was the Saviour of all, who will receive him as such, firom the eternal dominion 
and consequences of the spiritual disease under which the souls of all flesh labour by 
natural birth. Thus, his miracles were not mere wonders, but were visible tokens of, and 
invitations to, eternal good. The miracles, on the other hand, of the coming man will be 
mere wonders — fruitful in no present good to those who behold them, but luring on, by 
their deceitfulness, to a belief which will end in eternal ruin. 
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additional, and corroborative proofs. His very miracles had themselves 
been beforehand described in Prophecy, and were, therefore, when per- 
formed by him, but fulfilments of those prophecies which went before on 
him. His miracles were but the works which the Father had given him to 
do. It was to point to this that we so continually meet, throughout the 
Gospels, such words as " This was done that the scriptures might he 
fulfilled" The fulfilment in Christ of all that Moses in the Law, the 
Prophets, and the Psalms had spoken of Him, was, from the first, pre- 
sented as the proof that he must needs be the Christ ; and we find him, 
after his resurrection, not appealing to the miracles he had wrought, but 
** beginning at Moses and all the Prophets, he expounded in all the scrip- 
tures the tibings concerning himseK." 

Nor was it otherwise during his life upon the earth. We continually 
find him either making direct appeals to Prophecy alone ; or if he refers 
to his miracles at all, it is always in connection with, and as being them- 
selves in fulfilment of, prophecy. Thus we read in Luke iv. 16 — 21, he 
first took the book of the Prophet Isaiah, and when he had found the 
place, he read from it the prophecy which described the character and 
office of the Messiah. He then closed the book and sat down, saying, 
** This day is this scripture fulfilled in your ears ; " that is, they had heard 
of the mighty works he had done in Capernaum, all of which belonged to 
the Messiah alone, and he now pointed out to them that that Messiah 
stood before them. It is the joint appeal to prophecy and its fulfilment 
in his miracles. We see the same thing in John v. 36—47. He was 
reasoning with the Jews on their unbelief, and directly pointed out its 
source, viz., that they did not remember the testimony of the scriptures, 
** Ye have not his word abiding in you, for, whom he hath sent, him ye 
believe not." He had referred them to the testimony of John the Baptist; 
but adds, *' I have a greater witness than that of John, for the works 
which the Father hath given me to finish, the sams works that I do bear 
witness of me that the Father hath sent me." That is, the especial works 
which the Father had given to him alone to finish, were the very same that 
he was actually doing ; and the witness that the Father had sent him 
arose out of the identity of his works, with those which had been assigned 
as the seals of the Messiah alone. But how were the Jews to know diis ? 
How were they to know that these were the especial seals of the Messiah ? 
He points out that to them in the words, ** Search the scriptures, for in 
them ye think ye have eternal hfe, and they are they which testify of me,'* 
The value of this passage is that Christ is seen to point to the scriptures 
as the true test both of his miracles and claim. He gives the scriptures 
the emphatic place of " His witnesses,'' and afterwards places them, in the 
very prominent position of themselves condemning the Jews for rejecting 
their testimony.* 

• John xiv. 10, 11, bears strongly upon the same point. The Lord is there reasoning 
with the dirciples aUme, and he says, " Believe me for the very works* sake." The words 
are the same in both places, viz. Ta epya avrcu The general meaning of the word avroq 
is that of opposition to some other person or thing; and it may be rendered in both th^ 
above passages, ** the works themselves,^* as if there was some peculiarity in the works of 
Christ which especially pointed to him who wrought them. That peculiarity can be found 
only in the fact that they were the especial seals of the Messiah, 
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And in all those places where Christ more especially adverts to his 
miracles, he who will analyze the passages will never fail to observe that 
Christ nowhere makes them alone the ground on which he rests his claim 
to be received. His words, in no instance, sanction the doctrine that 
because they were miracles^ he who wrought them must needs be the 
Messiah ; but he always adverts to them as being the especial and pre- 
appointed miracles, which were the seals of Messiahship, and which 
appeared in him alone. Let us consider the instance of lliis which is 
afforded by the very marked course pursued by the Lord towards the 
messengers whom the Baptist sent to ask this veiy question, viz. was he 
the Messiah or not — "Art thou he that should come, or look we for 
another?" (Luke vii. 19 — 22.) He made no immediate reply in words, 
but his actions were deeply significant : " In the same hour he cured many 
of their infirmities and plagues, and of evil spirits ; and unto many that 
were blind he gave sight." It was then he spoke, and said, " Go your way 
and tell John what things ye have seen and heard ; " he then puts into 
their mouths a summary of the works in which he was habitually engaged, 
in a manner to identify them with those which had been foretold of the 
Messiah (see Isaiah xxxv. 5, 6, and Ixi. 1), and leaves it to the Baptist to 
draw the obvious inference, that he was that " he who should come," and 
that they needed to look for no other. 

But a reference to John xv. 24, will give us strong light on this point. 
He is speaking of his rejection by the Jews, and says, " If I had not done 
among them the works which none other man did, they had not had sin." 
Mark, he does not say, **If I had not done among them *' works'' which 
none other man did; it is not an appeal to his works as in themselves 
surpassing the works of others who had wrought miracles ; that is not at 
all the import of the passage ; nor, as we shall presently show, was that 
the fact, but he says the works, and refers to them as the especial works 
which had been assigned to the Messiah alone, and which no other man 
had ever done. 

That it was in this aspect alone that Christ invariably referred to his 
miracles is absolutely certain, from the fact that it was not possible he 
could have referred to them in any other view whatever. A yeiy moderate 
acquaintance with the scriptures will enable any one to perceive it was not 
possible the Lord could have designed to say that his miracles were either 
essentially different fipom, or in any respect greater than, those which bad 
been performed by others. The miracles of Moses were, humanly speak- 
ing, of a far more splendid character. The raising from the dead of the 
Shunamite's son by Ehsha, the healing of the leprosy of Naaman by 
the same prophet, were miracles parallel in character to the greatest of 
those wrought by Christ, and there are many other miracles recorded in 
the Old Testament, equally the works of God alone. Each of these were 
miracles, and were, equally with those of Christ, proofs of the immediate 
agency of Almighty power. It is therefore not to be supposed the Lord 
could have meant that his miracles transcended those which had been 
wrought by others. Neither can it be said that he designed to foimd any 
especial claim upon the fact that they were wrought by his own inherent 
power, because he is always foimd ascribing them to the Father, in whose 
name alone he had come, and whose words alone were to be in his mouth. 
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" The words that I'speak unto you I speak not of myself; hut the Father 
that dwelleth in me, he doeth the works" 

But what he did assert, and could assert with the most perfect truth, 
was that all the scriptures spoke with one united yoice of the coming of 
the Messiah ; that they ascribed to that Messiah such and such a line of 
acting and of suffering ; and that all, even the most minute of these, found 
their accomplishment in him, aud in him alone ; and that even the miracles 
which he performed were those especial miracles which, as they belonged 
to the oflBce of the Messiali only, had never been performed by any other. 
Some of the servants of God under the Jewish dispensation had been 
supported and witnessed to in one way ; some in another ; but in none of 
them had met all that Moses in the law, the Psalms and the Prophets had 
spoken ; neither had any of them wrought the especial works which- had 
been fixed as the seals of the Messiah only. 

But what conclusively overthrows the idea that Christ did on any occasion 
design to appeal to his miracles, cis miracles, is, that the scriptures declare, 
not merely that God may, but that he wUl, and has determined to, permit 
of the working of great signs and wonders, in express confirmation of that 
which he has forewarned men, will be a lie. And that being the case, 
how could it have been the purpose of Christ to teach that the mere pre- 
sence of miraculous powers, is the true test, still less the sole test, of Divine 
commission? Kow could he have meant to refer to his miracles as the 
ground on which his claim was to rest, when he, who knew all things, 
perfectly well knew that he would thereby give his own authority for men's 
reception, as from God, of one who, termed the man of sin, will come in 
the full energy of Satan's power, and with the sole purpose of exalting 
himself above, and opposing all that is called, God ? (2 Thess. ii. 3, 4). 

If we reflect upon that which is borne upon the entire face of the scrip- 
tures, viz. that man is at present in a state of probation ; and that this is 
more especially true of those nations to whom God has communicated the 
light of the gospel, and if we consider what the word probation means, it 
will seem in nowise improbable that he, among other methods of proving 
what is in man's heart, whether he will obey him or not (which is his 
declared design in this world, see Deut. viii. 2, 16) might subject man to 
that especial trial which is presented under the form of supernatural works. 
God has given a record both of his will, and of all that he has deemed 
needfiil for man*s guidance from the bitter pangs of eternal death, and to 
the inconceivable bliss of life eternal. While, therefore, he may justly 
expect that so precious a volume shall form man's sole guide in those 
important particulars, it seems by no means improbable that he might see 
fit to try, even by miracles, whether man can be prevailed upon to trust to 
that book, rather than to the temporary display of supernatural powers 
exercised in attestation of claims utterly at variance with the entire tenor 
of that book. It might please him to permit some, either actually to 
perform, or so nearly to simulate, works inferring supernatural power, that 
all who were not anchored on the scriptures alone would be carried away 
by the flood. It was precisely with a view to such a contingency, that it 
was written, ** To the law and to the testimony ; if they speak not according 
to this word, it is because there is no light in them." 

It must be evident that so long as the scriptures remain, they must 
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necessarily be the sole test of truth ; and it is this principle which gives us 
an unerring clue to the pretensions of Bomanists. Even allowing the 
signs to which they appeal to be actual miracles, in the sense of being in 
very deed of supernatural agency ; it is nevertheless plain, that as they are 
professedly wrought in support of a fisdse system, that supernatural agency 
cannot be that of God. The worship of the virgin, of saints and angels, 
under whatever form of subtlety they justify it, is in direct opposition to 
the word of Him, who has said, ** My glory will I not give unto another, 
neither my praise to graven images." (Isaiah xlii. 6 — ^8.) The shutting 
up of the scriptures to all who are not in the priesthood, is equally in 
opposition to the express will of God: for the command to search the 
scriptures, because they testify of Christ, must, while the present dispensa- 
tion lasts, be of continual efficacy and of universal application. But if 
even there had been no such command, it would remain a self-evident pro- 
position that since the scriptures speak of eternal life, and of eternal death, 
(pimishment), and since each individual must finally take his own place in 
the ranks of one or the other, so it is of absolutely infinite importance, and 
of absolutely infinite necessity, that each man should have unhindered 
access to the sole record which can afford him the words of God himself on 
the subject. 

These, and a host of other doctrines and practices of the Romanists, 
brought to the test of the scriptures, sufficiently prove they are not in con- 
formity with, but in diametric opposition to, the will of God, and that, 
therefore, no miracle wrought in support of them can be of God. But if, 
on the otJier hand, the miracles to which they appeal are, as there is every 
reason to beh'eve, but ^* practices to deceive/* and that they are known to be 
so by those who yrork them, how plainly must the system which will stoop 
to accept such support, be under the especial patronage of him who is called 
the alone &,ther of every lie ! To return from this digression : — 

We find, in Deut. xiii. 1 — 6, the Jews expressly forewarned that it might 
please God to try them, by permitting signs and wonders to be wrought in 
support of falsehood. The words are, " If there arise among you a prophet, 
or a dreamer of dreams, and giveth thee a sign or a wonder ; and the sign 
or the wonder come to pass whereof he spake to thee, saying, Let us go after 
other gods (which thou hast not known), and let us serve them : thou shalt 
not hearken unto the words of that prophet, or that dreamer of dreams ; 
/or the Lord your God proveth you, to know whether ye love the Lord your 
God with all your heart, and with all your soul." This passage establishes 
beyond dispute that it may please God to permit miracles to be wrought in 
support of falsehood, and for the purpose of testing the adherence of men 
to himself. 

But if we turn to the scriptures of the New Testament, we find it 
explicitly recorded for the instruction, guidance, and warning of those in 
whose hands they have been placed, that G^ has determined to make such 
a trial of .them; and as we nowhere read in the Old Testament, that any 
one did arise in whom the words of Deut. xiii. were fulfilled, it seems pro- 
bable that he, ** whose works are known to him from the beginning," having 
always had before Him their fulfilment in " the coming man," gave this 
first intimation of it in that book, as foreseeing that, although when it should 
come to pass, the New Testament will not be in the hands of the Jews, yet 
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• 

will they have heen duly forewarned, even by the book they do acknowledge. 
A merciful provision indeed; but one which throws the entire guilt of 
blindness to coming events upon those alone who, whether of the Jewish 
or Christian dispensations, neglect, or turn k deaf ear to, the declarations 
of the scriptures. 

It was tiie Lord himself who gave the first clear intimation of the future 
advent of the Man of Sin; it was while speaking to the Jews of their 
rejection of Himself, He said, " I am come in my Father's name, and ye 
receive me not; if another shall come in his own name, him ye will 
receive." (John v. 43.) This, as the text stands, is a merely hypothetical 
warning. But if we reflect that He who spoke knew all things which had 
been already determined in the counsels of God, concerning the coming 
man, whom He designates as ** another" we shall be disposed to believe it 
much more than hypothetical. But in fact the word which has been 
translated " if" more properly means ** when ; "* if we remember also that 
shall and will are eqimlly the signs of the future tense, and that which of 
the two is the right word depends entirely upon the mind of the speaker, 
the latter part of ^e Lord's words stand out in the most positive terms, and 
should have been rendered, " When another shall come in his own name, 
him ye shall receive." It is the denunciation of a just retribution upon 
the unbelief which rejected the tnie Messiah : and it corresponds, in every 
respect, with the retribution denounced upon the men of the present dis- 
pensation for their r^ection of Christ. Because they received not the love 
of the truth that they might be saved — God shall send them strong delusion 
that they shotdd believe a lie ; that they all might be damned who believed 
not the truth. (2 Thess. ii. 10 — 12.) Beyond question it is Christ alone who 
is referred to as ''the truth " in both instances of the above passage, 
because those words are placed in connection with salvation. Abstract 
love of truth can save no man ; but His love, who is the truth, is now 
proffered to all men ; and while they who receive that love — who believe in 
THE TRUTH, wiU be savod, those who reject it will necessarily be damned, 
even by their own wilful refusal to believe that they might be saved. 

The parts of scripture which especially refer to the truly wonderful being 
who has hitherto, in compliance with the phraseology of the day, been 
termed the coming m>an are too numerous to be indicated here. The reader 
may, without going to the Old Testament, find a very suflicient account of 
him^ of the nature of his pretensions and actions, and of the end to which 
he will come, in 2 Thess. ii. and in Kevelation xiii. xvii., and xix. It 
may be added, that he who is in Revelation termed ** the beast " is clearly 
identical with the Man of Sin of the Epistle to the Thessalonians ; because, 
while it is said of the latter, that he shall be ** destroyed with the bright- 
ness of the coming of the Lord,** we find that actually fulfilled in the person 
of the beast in Rev. xix. 11 — 21. He who would like to see these things 
in fiill and eloquent detail may be referred to " Aids to Prophetic Inquiry" 
B. W. Newton. London: Nisbet and Co., Benier Street. 

One who attentively considers the parts of scripture above indicated, and 

♦ It has been so rendered in 1 Cor. xiv. 16; ** when thou shalt bless with the Spirit:*' 
and again in 1 John iil. 2 : ^ we know that when he shall come again." Tt may be added 
that there is scarcely an instance in which that word has been translated " (^," it would 
not have been with greater propriety rendered ** when,*^ 
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will deliberately ask himself if they have ever yet been fulfilled, will have 
no sort of doubt that they remain unfulfilled in the past advent of any such 
being, and he will conclude that it is in very deed the design of God to try 
all the nations of Europe whom He has placed under the gospel, by the 
yet future advent of one who will be permitted to work signs and wonders, 
of undeniably supernatural power. The trial will not, however, proceed 
upon the ground of there being any sort of doubt as to the nature of the 
result ; for it is explicitly declared that the Man of Sin shall come when 
there shall have been a falling away;* that is, a general state of apostasy 
in the nominally Christian world, or as it is said in Daniel viii. 23, ** When 
transgressors are come to the full" In other words, when the time shall 
have come, of which God has given so many and reiterated warnings, he 
will fulfil them in the coming of that man whose one object it will be to 
mature the apostacy to its extreme of casting off God and His Christ, 
and of elevating himself into God's plaice upon earth. 

A few words will not be out of place here, concerning the singular 
manner in which the term, " J'Ac Coming Man" has of late been quietly 
and unobtrusively put into men's mouths. Its singularity as a fact lies in 
this, that almost all who have used it are either among entire unbelievers, 
or among those who have never made prophecy at all their study : yet in 
using the words ** the Coming Man," whether with any or no degree of 
expectation of the actual advent of such a one, both classes have become 
unconsciously possessed of the grand fact, which will immediately precede 
the close of the present dispensation, t 

* The word which has been translated '* a falling away/* is ** Apostasia,^* and it means 
*' apostasy ;" that is, a total forsaking of the objects of faith and hope. And what are 
these 1 Christ is the former, and eternal life the latter, and nothing less than an abjuring 
of these can constitute apostasy. Now, let the reader reflect that the time has already 
once been, when popery had entire dominion in the nations of Europe. If, therefore, 
popery was the apostasy of the scriptures, the end which is to ensue upon its coming to 
the full should have had place long ago, even when it had come to the full j but it has 
ever since been, and is now, on the wane, in spite of all the outcry to the contrary. 

If popery were once more so to prevail that every man in Europe saw good to become 
a barefooted friar, that would be merely a return to gross darkness ; it could never con- 
stitute (any more than it did before) an apostasy, so long as Jesus Christ remained the 
object of faith — (however shrouded from men'a nght by a multiplicity of other objects of 
worship), and life eternal remained the object of hope. Nothing is more fearful than the 
delusion under which so many zealous servants of God labour on this subject. Their 
imaginations, their selflsh interests and fears, have been able to see nothing but popery, 
and their eyes have necessarily been averted from the real point of attack ; and fh>iTi the 
real danger which arises from the spread of opinions, derisive of both the object of &ith 
and that of hope. 

+ There appeared in ^Uhe Record" for October 23, 1851, an excellent notice of the 
sort of ** liberal theology " which characterizes many, in the present day, besides the party 
of whom the editor writes. In examining the writings of one whom he terms ** probably 
the first poet of the day," the editor notices the obvious state of that poet's mind on the 
subject of the coming man. *' In the same spirit he (the poet) willingly grasps at the 
idea, alike acceptable to the ancient Jews and to the philosophers of the present day, of 
' a coming man ' who is to regenerate society : — 

^ Ring in the valiant man and free. 
The larger heart and kindlier hand : 
King out the darkness of the land. 
Ring in the Christ that is to be!" 

If Jesus Christ be the same, yesterday, to-day, and for ever, it follows that the Christ 
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Simiiltaneously with the convulsions which seemed , a few years ago, to 
have overturned most of the continental thrones ; when the existing state 
of things was one of apparently growing disorder, there arose suddenly in 
various parts of the continent, but more especially in Germany, a general 
impression that some one would shortly appear who would bring back order 
out of the existing chaos. ** The Coming Man," as he was then for the 
first time, designated, and written of, appeared to be looked for with a sort 
of confident expectation, which those only could understand who had the 
true key to it. To others, the expression, if it attracted their notice at all» 
might seem but a mere emanation from the wish of those who desired 
order ; the echo, as it were, of hope founded on past experience, that as 
former revolutionary fury had terminated in the development of some one 
master mind, so the present would find a similar solution. But that could 
not be the case, because they who originated the cry were themselves the 
most furious of revolutionary agents ; men who neitiier looked, nor hoped 
for a peaceful result, to the commimity, whatever they might have con- 
templated for themselves. But while this expectation was so little regarded 
by the many, there were some who, having been accustomed to note pass- 
ing events, and to consider great crises in the afiairs of nations, chiefly in 
connection with their firm belief that the plans of the Great Governor of 
the Universe, as revealed in the scriptures, are always progressing towards 
their final development ; and who, having observed that it is written of him 
who is called emphatically " the Prince " and ** Ruler " of the present 
world, that he has a grand part assigned to him, in bringing to its full 
bearing that seed of evil which himself introduced among men, have come 
to condusions widely at variance with those which impressed the world at 
large. 

Among the many marvellous phenomena of this all-enlightened age, 
none is perhaps more truly wonderful than the existing and almost con- 
temptuous ignoring of the actual agency, in the affairs of men, of the 
powers of darkness. Yet its existence cannot be denied, excepting by 
ignoring also those express declarations of the scriptm*es, which bear the 
most unequivocal testimony to it as a fact I He, the great originator of 
evil, — the one who has brought sin and its sister ruin, into this once all- 
beauteous earth ; who is the alone father of all the devastation and misery 
it contains ; has a deep interest of his own, that the Prophecies which are 
to be developed under his agency, should not be unknown to those through 
whose means alone he can bring the evil to pass. These latter are, by the 
scriptures themselves, emphatically declared to be his children. To the 
word of God they neither can nor will go, because he bhnds their minds to 
that (2 Cor. iv. 3, 4.) Yet they must have the eocjtectations of prophecy 
before them, or how can they co-operate to fulfil them ? He has therefore 
given them, and the mode in which he has done it is in entire keeping 
with all which has been revealed to us of his exceeding subtlety, from the 
time when he deceived our first parents, until now — his course has been 
ever one and the same, namely, to present at once a truth and a lie ; a 
truth to man's collective ruin, a lie to his individual hope. 

thaiU TO BE, whose advent the poet desiresi is none other than Antichrist; alias, the Man 
of Sin ; alias, ** the coming man.*' 
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The love of peace and order has ever characterised the great masses of 
mankind ; not because these are judged to be in themselves good, but 
because self-love is in the masses of mankind, a principle which finds most 
easy gratification in the mere absence of causes of disquiet. But the love 
of peace and order belongs rather to the passive than to the energetic and 
active mind; and in all troublous times it is these latter who, having 
alone fomented disturbance, have ever found it an easy matter either to 
carry with them, or to paralyze by terror, those whose mere numerical 
strength could have put them down at once, but that the inert love of 
peace has come in even to the sustainment of disorder itself ; for the 
masses have ever been found to undergo even the greatest tyranny from the 
few, rather than incur the trouble and danger requisite to vindicate their 
own principles. The history of man shows also, that when the bond fide 
masses have arisen, it has been solely because the evils arising out of for- 
bearance or acquiescence in present things have been manifestly and 
urgently greater than those to be apprehended from active exertion. This, 
however, is re-actioiit and supposes a prior action of rampant evil. 

It is during that prior action of evil, the secret, though unavowed, and 
may be loudly repudiated, but it is nevertheless — ^history proves it — the 
real hope of each of its instigators and fomenters, that in some way or 
other he shall find h'vwself the gainer; even perhaps elevated to the 
highest place. The bold heart and bloody hand, urged on by this secret 
though undefined hope, will be stayed by no deeds of violence or blood. 
The unabashed utterer of lies continually laid bare, who yet finds all the 
more fervent support from those who uHl see nothing but his devotion to 
their cause, no less hopes that, in the end, circumstances will naturally con- 
spire to point to himself as the fitting ruler of the chaos he has so eminently 
laboured to produce. It is the secret existence of this hope in each of the 
fomenters of revolutionary movement, that can alone explain how it comes, 
that the idea of the ultimate ascendency of one finds no hostile opposition in 
the heart of any ; but is rather cherished even by the very men who are, 
nevertheless, (for the blinding of one another) loudest in the cries of liberty 
and equality. And it is even by machinery such as this, that he, who is 
called ** the god of this world'' (2 Cor. iv. 4), has put the declarations of the 
Almighty into the mouths of his own children ; but in such a way as to 
have converted the expectation which God has designed to be a solemn 
warning of evil to come, into an object of individual and selfish hope ; a 
hope which will prove a lie to each who trusts in it, but a tnUh to the 
collective and irretrievable ruin of the whole body of apostates. 

That wave has come, and it has receded. It has scarcely left a trace of 
its advancing tide. But as surely as the words of God are true, and that 
none of them shall fail of accomplishment; so certainly will the expectation 
concerning the coming maa, by and by find its literal fulfilment in his 

advent. 

But what ! Is it in these days of rapidly progressing enlightenment ! — 
in these days of equally increasing unbelief! — in these days when the 
flood-tide of Uberality of sentiment threatens rather to obliterate every 
vestige of practical faith in the very being of a Ood, that it is pretended a 
MAN shall be received, bowed down to, and worshipped as God I Shall the 
civilized nations of Europe ever be brought to that ? and even lower still 
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than that — to worship the very image of such a one ? Can it be soberly 
pretended, that^* rushing from the extreme of incredulity, to its opposite 
of a blind and insane faith, the growing enlightenment of the age is to 
terminate in the worship of a mere man, and not only so, but will persecute, 
even to the death, all those who will not go, heart and hand, with them in 
their idolatrous infatuation ! 

Truly such anticipations might seem but the offspring of a diseased 
magination ; lyut that they are — not the strained interpretation — but the 
plain and explicit declarations of the word of Him who cannot lie : and He 
has said, not merely that such things are to be, but that he will himself 
bring them to pass in their time. But before referring to that fact, we will 
indicate a line of thought which may serve to show how the extraordinary 
paradox of which we are speaking, may well come to pass, without the 
smallest violation of any of those known springs of action by which the 
minds of men are continually swayed ; whereby it will be apparent that the 
veiy reasons which seem to forbid the possibiHty of such an end to the 
liberality of the present age, will themselves conduce to it ; and that, in 
short, the existing and growing unbelief is but the parent of the most 
abject and mad Mth that has ever yet stamped the wisdom of this world 
with its true character of foolishness with God. 

He who understands the absolute tendency of opposites to work out 
absolutely identical results, will find no difficulty in feeling that it affords 
a clue to the prophesied transition from the present to the future state of 
men's minds. Our English proverb has embodied that thought in the 
words, *' extremes meet.** Its truth and value were both seen and appre- 
ciated by one of the most sagacious of men — ^the Emperor Napoleon : its 
equivalent was continually on his lips. " There is," said he, " but one 
step from the sublime to the ridiculous." The scriptures have not left it 
unnoticed ; its principle is conveyed in the words, " He that blesseth his 
friend with a loud voice, rising early in the morning, it shall be counted a 
curse to him." (Prov. xxvii. 14.) It is parallel in its nature to the fact 
continually experienced that over-civUity scarcely differs from absolute 
rudeness. Love pushed to excess, results in a line as tormenting to its 
unhappy object as hatred itself could emanate. This principle is absolutely 
true of all the moral affections — ^nor is it less so in natural things. The 
chemist well knows its truth in regard to the extremes of heat and cold. 
The general reader may recollect a remarkable instance of it which is 
recorded in one of the early arctic voyages of the present century : a sea- 
man, having unwarily laid his hand upon a bar of iron, which had been, 
all night, exposed to the intense cold of that region, it is related that his 
hand was seared precisely as it would have been had the bar been heated 
in a furnace. 

While the discoveries of science seem to have thrown open the very 
arcana of nature to the inquiring gaze of man, the result, in the leading 
philosophers of the day, has been a positive and supercilious ignoring, both 
of the Mosaic account of creation and of that of the deluge. It is much 
to be regretted that the course taken by some of the servants of God had 
rather the effect of strengthening that tone of mind. It will be remem- 
bered that when certain discoveries in Geology appeared to sanction a line 
of induction wholly incompatible with the truth of the 1st chapter of 
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Genesis, an endeavour was made to show how that chapter might stiU be 
true I This was conceding the high place of truth to the reasonings of 
man. The servant of God ought rather to have at once seen, and boldly 
decided, that if there was discrepancy, it must be on man's side.* WTiile 
such has been the result upon many ** philosophic " minds, their reasonings 
have tended to throw doubt and discredit over the entire bible, in the secret 
judgment of vast numbers of persons ; for they reason thus, " if doubt and 
discredit attach to the very first truths ; — to the threshold, as it were, of 
revelation, doubt and discredit must also attach to aU they lead to. If the 
basis be of doubtful truth, surely the superstructure cannot be unquestion- 
ably true ! It is thus there has been engendered a more than doubt, 
whetlier God has as yet, given any revelation of His will to the human 
race. 

Let the reader observe that the state of mind thus engendered, is based 
upon the growing belief that men can account for all things without the 
help, and even in contradiction to the dicta, of the scriptures. It is a tone 
of high-minded self-sufficiency which eventuates the disbelief that God has 
AS YET spoken to man. 

Together with the discoveries of science, properly so called, another 
novelty is producing precisely similar results. The inquisitive spirit of 
man is making vast strides in a direction which has been too much con- 
temned by many who have not discerned its alone end ; the spreading, 
namely, of unbelief in those classes to whom Geology and its inductions 
are not so attractive as to lure them within the sphere of its contamina- 
tion. It is Mesmerism which is referred to. It professedly lends its aid 
to account for other and most important things, without the supposition 
that God has had any hand in them whatever. Mesmerism presents a 
method of healing which (though it be only in its infancy) is averred to be 
founded in truth ; and it is covertly, but really applied in solution of the 
miracles of the Redeemer of the world ! 

The reader vnll find a curious proof of this in the Zoist (the oi^an of 
the Mesmeric world) for April, 1845. In an account (purporting to be by 
Dr. Elliotson) of one Valentine Greatrakes who, in the ] 6th century, is 
said to have performed certain wonders of healing ** by the stroking of his 
hands,'' we find a very suspicious enumeration of those miracles. They are 
80 recorded, as imperceptibly to remind one that the miracles of Christ 
were of this very class ; whereby the unwary finds himself, almost without 
his own consent, presented with the thought, that both classes of wonders 
— those of Mr. Greatrakes, and those of the Lord — are, infant, susceptible 
of one and the same solution. The writer says (pp. 98, 99) : " The Lord 
Bishop of Derry declares that he himself had seen " dimness cleared and 
deafness cured," — " pain drawn out at some distant part ;" " grievous 
sores of many months' date, in a few days healed." Then we have a 
remarkable passage — " Taking no credit to himself, he ascribed all to the 
grace of God ;" and in conformity with the superstition of the times, and 
among people of the most regular education, said that he "met with 
severed instances which seemed to him to be possession by dumb devils, 

♦ The reader will find this subject fully entered into in a note at the end of this 
paper. 
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deaf devils, and talking devils ; and that, to his apprehension and others 
present, (sic) several evil spirits one after the other have been pursued out 
of a woman, and every one of them have been like to choke her (when it 
came up to her throat) before it went forth, and when the last was gone 
she was perfectly well ; and so continued." A reference to Mark ix. 25— ^ 
27, will point out the nature of this allusion. 

But allowing all these things to have been actually performed by Mr. 
Greatrakes — and their parallelism with some of the works of Christ to be 
perfect — ^we are not, it seems, to take Mr. Greatrakes' word that he owed 
them to the grace of God ; for what is the solution offered to the reader ? 
" I," says the biographer, ** have no doubt that his process amounted to 
local mesmerisation" It is therefore obvious, that the art of mesmerism 
pretends to offer a solution of the miracles of the Redeemer, vrithout sup- 
posing any agency of God in the matter. 

And now let the reader reflect, and mark, how all these things will 
work together to prostrate the high-minded of this world in abject and 
imdoubting faith in the Coming Man. The inductions of men of science 
and those of mesmerisers lead to the self-same end. There is no 
denial of ^e possibility of the hand of God, whether in the phenomena of 
Geology, or in supernatural works of any kind ; but there is the covert 
denial that his hand was at all needful to produce the former, and that 
there is any proof he has as yet actually interfered to work the latter. To 
offer a solution of things which the scriptures declare to have been brought 
about by the hand of God alone ; a solution which implies they could have 
been effected without such an agency, is tantamount to the denial of that 
agency. It, at all events, amounts to a denial that there is as yet any 
positively overwhelming proof that God has spoken or revealed himself to 
man. It is a state of self-sufficiency— of fancied strength, but of utter 
weakness. For when he, of whom it is written that he shall come " after 
the working of Satan, with aU power , and signs, and lying wonders," does 
make his appearance, men will be presented with that which they can 
by no means account for, or deny, and their unbelief must be overpowered. 

While, however, the foregoing is suggested as a way by which the 
existing and increasing spirit of unbelief may easily and naturally take the 
opposite extreme of blind and abject faith, the scriptures do not warrant 
the assertion that such will be the way by which that paradox will be 
wrought out. They seem rather to sanction the belief that God will 
Himself send upon men, when the flood of apostacy shall have attained 
its height, so strong a delusion^ that they will have no alternative then, but 
to believe a lie— who have all along refused to believe in the truth. 
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NOTE, 
ON CERTAIN INDUCTIONS OF GEOLOGISTS. 



It is no less the positive aim, than the undeniable tendency, of the 
writings of certain Geologists, to undermine the belief that Grod is the 
moral Governor of the universe ; and, together with it, the inference 
(which depends altogether upon the fsuct that He is so) that man is in a 
position of accountability to him as such. 

This is traceable in their subtle effort so to present the facts of Geology, 
as to induce the almost inevitable inference, that the Creator has been 
acting, during untold ages, in the capricious and objectless fashioning and 
re-fashioning of matter ; and also in the alternate and equally objectleas 
creation and annihilation of countless varieties of animal existences ; a 
theory, which, where it is received for truth, will scarcely be held in jany 
sort of connection with the belief that God has had any specific purpose in 
creation ; — ^that he desires to be thought to have had any such specific 
purpose ; or that he either demands or cares to be regarded in any other 
light than that which is met by the simple acknowledgment that he is " the 
Creator." 

That aim is yet more palpably evinced in the open advocacy of a line 
of assertion, which obviously and confessedly, can be held for truth, <mly 
by rejecting the counter statements of the sole book which has any just 
pretence to substantiate the fact, that God does demand to be regardedf as 
the Moral Governor, as well as the Creator, of the world, and that he 
will, by and by, bring into accountability, the whole of those Ma in- 
telligent creatures, who shall be found to have set at nought his counsels, 
as revealed in that book. 

But it may be justly 6iffirmed, that the line of assertion spoken of, has 
an ultimate, and, if possible, still more evil tendency ; even that of 
dethroning " Nature's God,** and of elevating Nature herelf into his place. 
For of what possible avail would it be to retain the idea of a Creator, in 
connection with such actings as are ascribed to Him ? How long would 
the acknowledgment of His existence survive the belief that it was 
profitless ? Indeed it is fax from clear that it would not be more honouring 
to the ideas suggested to us by the word ** God," that His existence 
should be denied altogether, rather than that it should be coupled in our 
minds only with the Authorship of doubtful good, and of positive, 
capricious, and objectless evil ! 

Time was when the extravagant theories of " the learned " were met by 
the wit, overthrown by the acumen, and chastised by the ridicule, of those 
who claimed to be none other than the theorisers themselves, namely, mere 
men of this world. Whether this was because they did not appreciate the 
harmony of those theories with their own secret hopes and interests, and 
that this, having been discerned by the same class in these days, has pro- 
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cured a more cordial reception to writings of the same tendency, we cannot 
venture to determine ; but, from whatever motive, certain it is that the 
former state of the pablic mind has undergone a great change, and in its 
place has come a ready willingness to receive any sort of extravagancy. 
Now-a-days, indeed, no theory so monstrous, no pretension so extravagant, 
but finds hearing ears and credulous hearts, among those who are utterly 
deaf and incredulous on that point, which though declared to be " the one 
thing needful," seems in danger of becoming, in modem estimation, the 
one and only thing needless. 

The success of Mesmerism ; of its various offspring, as Electro-biology, 
Ac, &c., and last, though not least, the unquestioning credulity with 
which certain falsely caUed " inductions " of Geologists have been 
received, are at once instances and proofs of this. Those who claim to 
lead the world's intellectual progress, and the world which submits to their 
lead, seem alike settling down into a supercilious ignoring of the state- 
ments of the bible. And its claims to be received as of God are also 
settling down into a contest between open and entire infidelity, and avowed 
and implicit faith. 

This, after all, is as it should be. But he who would encounter the 
modem Goliath, must do so, in all respects, as David met that ancient 
champion of unbelief; he must do so, not only with the sling and 
stone (which may signify implicit reliance upon God) ; but he must also, as- 
David did, run to meet him upon his own ground. 

And there lack not means abundantly sufficient to overthrow him there ; 
viz : by meeting the Geologist on the ground he has himself chosen, and 
showing that the points he has asserted in opposition to the dicta of the 
scriptures, are mere assertions which are not only withovJt proof, but are 
absolutely unproveaMe, 

The reader will, however, understand, that we have no sort of desire to 
depreciate the value of Geological researches, or of Geological inductions, 
properly so called; but to distinguish between these, and certain mere 
assertions which have been so shuffled up with them that the unwary are 
ensnared into regarding them also as inductions while they have, in fjEu^t, 
no sort of pretence to be so regarded. 

To carry with it moral conviction of its truthfulness, an induction should 
be as naturally and necessarily suggested by the data, as the guilt of a 
man is naturally and necessarily suggested by a chain of circumstances 
which point only to that conclusion. But where the data do not distinctly 
point to such a conclusion, any scheme which is invented to meet and 
account for them, is merely theory ; and when such a theory is boldly pro- 
nounced to be /act, then that which was originally but a plausible invention, 
is converted into a baseless osserHon, 

The inductions of geology which are properly so called, may be briefly 
summed up to be : 1st. The existence, prior to the creation of man, of a 
totally different condition of our planet, so fieu: as regards the distribution of 
land and water. 2nd. The gradual subsidence of 3ie matter of which the 
crust of the earth is composed (and which had been held partly in solution 
and partly in suspension), by which the various strata of the earth were 
deposited in the orders in which they are now found. 3rd. The induction 
respecting internal convulsions of a volcanic nature^ by which somA ^\^ks^ja». 

c 
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of the globe were raised to their heights above the level of the ocean, and 
others depressed to its depths. There are other indticdons also, of a like 
nature, to which we do not refer, nor, speaking of them as a whole, offer 
any sort of objection, and for the best of reasons, viz., that they seem realty 
to deserve the name of *' inductions,'' in that they are^^tfSRurally suggested 
by, and seem to be the onJy way of accounting for, the phenomena which 
have been observed ; and also, because, so far from contradicting, they 
explain and strongly corroborate, the testimony of the scriptures on the 
same points. 

But there are other conclusions of certain geologists to which we must 
demur, both because they have not at all the character or weight of induc- 
tion, and because, while they are mere assertions which are neither proved 
nor proveable, they are nevertheless levelled against the authority and 
counter statements of the scriptures. 

We shall proceed to expose these, only premising that the assertions in 
question were first published in the Penny Magazine, with the obvious 
design of disseminating them among the poorer classes of readers ; they, 
together with all quotations which we make, will be foimd to have been 
republished in ** Knight's Store of Knowledge," article, ** The Mineral 
Kingdom," pp. 233—280. 

After describing the series of strata or layers of which the crust of the 
earth is found to be composed, the geologist records his conviction " that 
all those strata must have been deposited on ground that was either hoii* 
cental or nearly so, at the bottom of a fluid holding their materials either 
in suspension or in solution, or partly in both ;" that that fluid must have 
been water : and he concludes ^* that the chief part of all the strata, how- 
ever elevated they may now be above the level of the sea, were gradually 
deposited at the bottom of the ocean, and the remainder of them at the 
bottom of inland seas or lakes." 

But although the strata were originally deposited in an horizontal 
position, and are in the greater proportion of cases actually so found, that 
is not uniformly the case, but, on the contrary, those strata are found at 
every angle of inclination, and even in a vertical position ; besides which, 
*' sometimes they are (found to have been) not only disturbed from ihea 
horizontality, but are bent and contorted in the most extraordinary way, as 
if they had been acted upon by some powerful force, while yet in a flexible 
state." That "powerful force" is afterwards declared to have been of the 
nature of volcanic action ; and the conclusion is thus recorded, ** The strata, 
by their parallel arrangement (i. e. in layers), the pebbles of pre-existing 
rocks, and remains of living bodies which they contain, demonstrate that 
they must have been formed under water by deposition from the surface 
downwards;" and that the rocks not foimd in parallel arrangement (and 
therefore termed unstratified) " must have come to the surface, from the 
interior of the earth after the deposition of the strata (above them) that 
is, they must have been ejected among the strata, from below, in a melted 
condition." After detailing the appearances which give their idea the true 
character of •* induction," it is added, ** As the highly elevated, broken, 
and contorted positions of the strata, are only explicable on the supposition 
of a powerful force acting upon them from below, and as they are seen so 
elevated and contorted in the neighbourhood of the unstratified rocks, it it 
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a very probable inference that the mountain chains, and other inequalities 
of the earth*8 surface, have been occasioned by the horizontally deposited 
strata having been forced up by the eruption of these rocks, although they 
may not always appear, but be only occasionally protruded to the surface 
through the rents produced by the eruptive force." 

We do not profess to demur to any one of the above inferences. But 
what is the impression tKey leave upon the mind ? It is, simply, that (in 
their own words) the unstratified rocks " must have come to the surface, 
from the interior of the earth, after the deposition of the strata " which is 
found either above them, or to have been disturbed by their eruptive force. 
That is all which seems suggested by the data. The geologist, however, 
hastens to correct that idea, and in doing so introduces the first of those 
assertions whose baselessness it is designed to expose. He says, " It must 
not be supposed that these internal movements only took place after the 
whole series of strata had been deposited. There must have been long 
intervals between the termination of the deposition of one member of the 
series, and the commencement of that of the strata immediately above it ; 
and internal movements, accompanied with disturbance of the already 
deposited strata, after they had come to consolidate into stone, appear to 
have taken place during the whole period in which the strata, from the 
lowermost to the uppermost in the series, were deposited. This is proved 
by certain appearances exhibited by the strata in all parts of the globe that 
have yet been examined." Those appearances are then described, and 
prove (mly the fa^ of the probable presence of volcanic action during the 
whole period in which the entire crust of the present earth was in course 
of deposit. 

We do not offer the least objection either to the induction concerning 
"long intervals," or to that which suggests the continued presende of 
internal movements during the whole period in which the strata of the 
present earth were being deposited. But what does the geologist mean by 
" long intervals^" and what by " the whole period ? " That is learned from 
his statements in another place ; they will be extracted presently, but we 
must anticipate them in the meantime. From these it is evident timt those 
expressions refer to no less than ** a series of ages to which we are unable 
to fix any limits ; " that during these " the crust of the earth had already 
undergone numerous changes;" and that they occurred ''prior to the 
creation of man.** 

The sole assertion we design to combat is that which affirms of the 
deposition of strata and internal movements by which they were accom- 
panied, that they took place during a series of ages ''prior to the creation 
of many The reader will observe that the geologist directly impugns not 
merely the statements of Genesis, but also those of the Creator himself 
from Sinai. " In six days the Lord made heaven and earth, the sea, and 
all that in them is." It is surely then, not unreasonable that we should 
demand proofs clear and convincing even to demonstration ! 

But as to the occurrence of any of the phenomena of geology before the 
creation of man, the geologist has not even attempted to prove it ! He has 
not even attempted to prove that long intervals mtist have occurred between 
the deposit of strata, excepting by a disingenuous use of the word "proved** 
by which it is made to apply to two distinctly different assumptions^ whiU 
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it, in fjEU^, has nothing to do with one of them, that viz., as to long intervals, 
The reader will see fiiis, if he considers the last extract beginning with " It 
must not be supposed." The next sentence contains two assertions; the 
one as to '* long intervals," the other as to successive disturbances, and they 
are divided by a semicolon only, by which artifice the words, " this is proved,** 
which immediately follow, are made to apply to both the assumptions in 
the preceding sentence, whereas they hold good of one of them only. 
The appearances referred to are proofs of successive deposits and dis- 
turbances, but they prove absolutely nothing as to the time actually 
occupied in producing, or requisite to the production of, those phenomena. 
Still less do they give tlie slightest colour to the assertion that either one or 
the other took place before the creation of man ! 

Had the sentence been properly pointed, namely with a full stop after 
the induction as to long intervals; and a semicolon between that concern- 
ing successive disturbances and the assertion ** this is proved " these last 
words would have been felt to hold good only of the fact of successive 
disturbances ; and the induction of *' long intervals " would also have been 
felt to be, what it is, a mere appeal to the imagination only. 

We concede that the idea of long intervals is a just one, but to this 
simple idea the geologist has added the bold and presumptuous assertion 
of a series of ages, and these also prior to the creation of man. And this 
illimitable interval was employed as the geologist hereafter states, in the 
alternate fashioning and re-£Eishioning of the crust of the earth, and in the 
alternate creation and annihilation of countless myriads of animal exist- 
ences 1 That is the nature of his appeal to the imagination ; and in it he 
disregards and ignores the fact that intervals sufficiently long (for all that 
can be shown to the contrary) to have produced every one of the phenomena 
of geology, have actually existed subsequently to the creation of tnan ! We 
shall prove this by and by, and in the meantime only remind the reader 
that the geologist has offered no proof whatever of the truth of his assertion 
that any of the convulsions spoken of had existence before the creation of 
man ; and also, that that assertion is absolutely insusceptible of proof. 

Let it not be supposed there is any hEirdship in the demand of proof 
demonstrative in so exceedingly important a case ; the geologist, at least, 
cannot object to it, because, as will appear presently, he insists upon that 
very principle where his own truths are in question. 

We now turn to other assertions which involve the falsification of the 
scriptiures. 

In their various researches into the bowels of the earth, geologists have 
found in its lowermost (or secondary) strata, the fossil remains of animals 
which are known to exist only at the bottoms of the seas ; and mingled with, 
them the fossil remains of amphibious creatures, and of terrestrial plants. 
These are the chief remains found in those strata, and concerning them the 
geologist remarks, '* Among all the various remains of animals and plants 
that are found in the secondary strata, from the chalk downwards, not one 
has been found which is identical with any living species.*' But in the 
strata above the secondary (i. e. the tertiary, which reaches to the surface, 
of the earth) they remark a great difference. " In the tertiary strata a 
new order of things commences, for in the lowest of these a small propor- 
tion, about three and a half per cent, of the fossil shells,- cannot be dis- 
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tioguished from species which now exist; as we approach the higher 
beds, the proportion always increases, and in the most recent stratum, it 
amounts to nine-tenths of the whole." Of the tertiary strata the geologist 
further states, •* In them we first discover the remains of land quadrupeds, 
and birds and mammalia are most abundant in the beds nearest the sur^ 
face" After classing the species whose fossil remains have been found, 
the geologist continues, " These several bodies are not found indiscriminately 
throughout the whole series of the secondary and tertiary strata ; some are 
peculiar to the lowest beds, some to the intermediate, and some to the 
superior. But aU, of whatever description, which occur in the secondary 
strata, belong to species now wholly extinct. By far the greater proportion 
of those found in the tertiary strata, belong likewise to extinct species. It 
is only in the uppermost beds that there is any very considerable number 
of individuals which are identical with animals now in existence, and there 
they preponderate over the others.*' One more extract will present the 
entire subject in an abstract form, before the reader. '* The bones of man 
are not more liable to decay than those of other animals ; but in no part of 
the earth to which the researches of geologists have extended, has there 
been found a single fragment of bone, belonging to the human species, 
incased in stone, or in any of those accumulations of gravel and loose 
materials which form the upper part of the series of strata. Human bones 
have been occasionally found in stones formed by petrifying processes now 
going on, and in caves associated with the bones of other animals, but these 
deposits possess characters which prove them to have been of recent origin, 
as compared with even the most modem of the tertiary strata." 

Such are the data of geology. We now record the assertions which the 
geologist has based upon them. 

" Fossils reveal to us the wonderful fact that God has created different 
species of animals and plants, at successive and widely distant intervals of 
time, and that many of those that existed in the earlier ages of our globe, 
became extinct before the creation of others ; that prior to man being 
called into existence, innumerable species of living beings had covered the 
surface of the earth, for a series of ages to which we are unable to fix any 
limits. We further learn that a very large proportion of those creatures of 
the later periods had become extinct, and had been replaced by the animals 
which now exist, before the creation of our first parents. When that great 
event took place, the crust of the earth had already undergone numerous 
changes. We are also taught by the study of fossils that, prior to the crea- 
tion of man, there existed a totally different condition of our planet, in so 
far as regards the distribution of land and water, from that which now exists ; 
that where there are now vast continents, there must have been deep seas, 
and that extensive tracts of lands mv>st have occupied those parts of the globe 
which are now covered by the ocean.*' 

Premising that we cordially concur in the latter induction, which has 
been marked in italics, we shall by and bye show that it offers a simple 
solution of the whole phenomena of geology, which not only overthrows 
the assertions we are about to expose, but is in perfect harmony with the 
statements of the scriptures. The assertions to which we demur may bo 
ranged under three general heads : — 
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1st. The extinction of some species before the creation of others ; based 
upon the assumption that their like is not to be found. 

2nd. The successive acts of creation of animals and plants, at widely 
distant intervals of time ; based on the various depths in which their re- 
mains occur ; the diversity of species found in different strata, and that 
they do not occur indiscriminately, but that various species are pecuhar to 
certain strata only. 

3rd. That all animals whatsoever, whether occurring in the secondary 
or tertiary strata, or those now existing, existed before the creation of man ; 
based on the non-invention of human bones. There is one other assertion, 
viz., that concerning the changes in the crust of the earth — stated also to 
have occurred before the time of man — but we have already dealt with it. 

We now proceed to examine the assertion of " extinction of species," 
—it divides itself into two heads ; viz., concerning marine and land 
animals. Commencing, then, with fossil shells, the reader will observe the 
assertion of extinction in their case rests wholly upon the supposed fact that 
their like cannot be found. 

But the fact that their like has not been found, gives the geologist no 
possible right to afl&rm that they do not eadst ; or, in other words, that they 
have become extinct. 

Who that looks abroad upon the mighty expanse of the ocean, and 
remembers that it has depths which not only have not been searched, but 
which are absolutely unsearchable, can pretend to dogmatize upon what it 
does or does not contain in its bosom? And the geologist admits and 
insists upon the force and truthfulness of the line of cautious assertion 
which this thought suggests. He requires proof demonstrative, ere he 
will admit of an assumption which impinges on his own doctrines. He 
affirms that '* there may be beds of rocks of great thickness, in which 
neither fragment nor organic remain hcis been founds throughout a great 
extent of country, which nevertheless may not be primary ; in another 
place he describes these apparently primary rocks, to ** constitute a eon- 
siderahle portion of the crust of the earth ;" and to " rise in all parts of it 
in huge unshapen masses ;" and again — " sometimes they occupy districts 
of great extent, where none of the stratified rocks are to he seen; and, finally, 
that they are often of miles in superficial dimensions, and some hundred 
feet thick ;" but for all this, — ^in the face of the utter impossibility of 
adducing the proof he requires to establish the fact, he says it may ru>t he 
primary ; for that, ^^if in any part of the same mass, a single pebble, or 
a single shell should be discovered, one such occurrence would be as con- 
clusive as a thousand'' that that mass was not primary ; and he adds, '* It 
follows, therefore, that until the whole of an extensive district of such rocks 
is carefully examined, we can never he sure that they may not be discovered 
to be of secondary origin." We perceive, therefore, that the geologist 
cannot admit of certainty in the question of a rock, eveh though of miles 
in extent and of many feet in thickness, until the whole mass has been so 
carefully broken up as to prove to demonstration the bond fide non-exist- 
ence of a single pebble or a single shell in its composition ; and that the 
occurrence of either would demolish every pre-conceived opinion of its 
primary character. 
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Now let the reader contrast the obvious and proper cautiousness of the 
geologist*s requirement of demonstrative proof, with his bold and pre- 
sumptuous assertion that the beds of the ocean, which neither have been, 
nor can be searched, do not contain any creatures of the same species with 
those they pronounce to be extinct ! We may justly apply their own rule 
to themselves, and say that until the entire depths of the seas have been 
carefully searched, you cannot he sure they do not contain the identical 
species, even all of them, which you, in defiance of your own rule, assert 
not to be there. A single shell would as certainly demolish the assertion 
as to the extinction of species, as it would in the presumption of the 
character of a rock. 

Let us now consider the subject of the remains of amphibious and land 
animals occurring in the various strata, said to be of species not now 
found to exist. It is evident we cannot have recourse to the foregoing 
line of argument here, because the portions of the earth's surface which 
have been thoroughly explored, are far greater than those remaining unex- 
plored. We therefore at once admit that possibly all those species have 
become extinct. But let us explain the natiure of this admission. 

It is a principle of geology that the whole of the stratified rocks (i. e. the 
whole of the secondary and tertiary strata) must have been formed under 
water, by deposition from the surface downwards. In other words, the 
whole strata must have been lower than the level of the sea, while they were 
in process of formation. But it follows from this, that the whole of the 
remains, whether of amphibious or land animals which occur in thosa 
strata, must have been drifted to, and sunk, in the places where they are 
foimd, while those places were covered by the waters of the sea ! 

While however this holds good, as a general rule, there are certain 
marked peculiarities which indicate that the remains of the animals which 
are found in the lower beds, or strata of the earth, must have been depo- 
sited under circumstances totally different from those which attended the 
deposit in the beds nearest to the earth's surface. These peculiarities are 
most important, and may be summed up to be, 1 . The greatly varying 
depths in which the deposits in the lower beds are found. 2. The paucity 
of their numbers as compared with those of marine animals. 3. The 
detached or isolated positions in which they are found. 4. The fisict that 
they are intermingled with the remains of creatures eaxlusivdy marine, 
5. The fact that in many instances they are found with corals and sea 
shells firmly fixed upon tiiem, which appearance the geologist himself 
admits to be proof that they must have been transported from the land and 
remained for a long time under water before they were raised to their 
present position in ^e earth's strata. Now all these appearances suggest 
and warrant the conclusion that the remains so found are those of indi- 
viduals only of species, and that they perished upon the Umd and drifted to 
sea at various and widely different periods of time. 

But in the strata nearest the earth's surface there is a vast difference ; 
for the organic remains of land animals are found to predominate, in their 
turn, over those of the sea ; they are found huddled up and intermingled 
vdth one another, and lying together in vast accumulations, not only in 
these strata, but in some instances upon the very surfece of the earth : as, for 
instance, the geologist himself declares that at the mouth of the river 
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Lena, in the 70 degree of N. lat. tlie bones of an extinct species of 
elephant are found accumulated in numbers so vast, that it may be doubted 
'whether the number of elephants now living on the globe are not greatly 
inferior to those which occur in that single spot. Lastly, in no instance 
are these remains found to present the appearance of having lain long 
under the dominion of the sea. Now all these circumstances, together 
with the very nature of the strata in which they occur, namely, loose 
gravel, blocks of stone and sand, which mvst have been left by the retiring 
waters of the sea, suggest and warrant the conclusion, in the case of these 
remains, that they are those of creatures which perished by a audden and 
wholesale destruction.* 

Nor has this conclusion escaped the notice of some Geologists ; and the 
mode in which that fact is referred to is in strict keeping with the general 
design of the paper under notice. He says, while speaking of the Newer 
Pliocene period, (i. e. that in which the last and most modem groups of 
the tertiary strata were formed,) " To this period belong many accumula- 
tions of loose gravel which covers vast tracts of country in most parts of the 
globe, and which are called by some Geologists diluvial gravel and diluvi- 
um, because they suppose them to have been produced By some stidden flood 
passing over the earth. This gravel contains, in many places, immense 
quantities of the bones of extinct species of quadrupeds, especially the 
elephant and rhinoceros ; for remains of those animals have been met with 
in such situations, in almost every country of the world." 

The reader will now be prepared to understand the nature of our 
admission on the subject of extinct species of animals. We admit the 
extinction, but under reservation that it occurred either at the period of 
some sudden flood, or, if any escaped that catastrophe, then by natural or 
fortuitous destruction subsequently to it. And with this explanation we 
leave this part of the subject ; but for a while only. 

We now proceed to the Geologist^s assertion that animals and plants 
have been created at successive and widely distant intervals of time. 

This is levelled at the declaration of the scriptures, that on the seventh 
day, God rested from the work of creation ; which expression clearly 
conveys the idea that He created nothing whatever, after that day. Surely 
nothing short of absolute proof to the contrary ought to weigh against such 
a declaration. 

It is, therefore, incumbent on the Geologist to prove that the species 
of those animals, &c,, which now exist, did not exist at one and the same 
time with the species which have become extinct; for the allegation of 

* Who but one wilfully blind could read the contents of Kirkdale Cave without con- 
cluding that they were brought together by the waters of a flood I The geologist thus 
records them : — ** In Kirkdale Cave, which was explored by Dr. Buckland, there were 
found the bones of bears, tigers, hysnas, wolves, and foxes, mixed up in one common mass, 
with those of the elephant, rhinoceros, hippopotamus, horse, ox, deer, hare, rabbit, rat^ 
mouse, and several birds, such as pigeons, larks, ducks, and snipes.'' The geologist con' 
eludes that it had been the cave of hyaenas for a long period, and that " the bones of the 
other animals are the remains of living prey, or dead carcases dragged by those ravenous 
beasts into their den." To which it may be replied that the hyaena does not feed upon 
some of the animals found in the same cave ; that he could not have dragged others there; 
that he could not have caught the birds, nor if he had found them would he have left a 
single bone of them. Imagine a ** ravenous beast" picking the bones ofa rat, mouse, 
pigeon, lark, or snipe. 
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mbsequent acts of creation depends wholly upon demonstrative proof of 
that. 

He has, however, not even attempted to prove it ; he leaves it to he 
inferred that successive acts of creation must needs have had place, hecause 
various and widely difiPenng species are found in various and widely distant 
strata I 

We shall show the fallacy of this line of inference ; confining ourselves 
at present to the instance of the remains of land animals, and reserving 
that of plants to suhsequent notice. 

We have already recorded the geologist's conviction that aU the strata 
must have been formed under watery by deposition from the surface down- 
wards ; or, in other words, they must have been covered by the sea while 
in process of formation. Wherefore all the deposits of animal remains 
which occiur in them, mtist also have found their way there while those 
strata were in process of formation — ^i. e. while they were still covered by 
the seas. In other words, the whole of such remains, found in any of those 
strata, as belong to creatures who could not live in the waters, must have 
been transported there, from the land, by some fortuitous means — as by 
floods from the land, or by the waters of rivers. 

Supposing, therefore, the remains which have been found in the second- 
ary strata (stated to be exclusively marine or amphibious) to be aU that 
actually exist in them, and that no other are to be found, all that would be 
proved by that fact, would be simply that none other were to be found. 
That feet would prove nothing whatever as to the non-existence, at the time 
those deposits were made, and in other places, of the animals whose species 
now exist ! All that could be said, would be that the causes which operated 
to bring the remains of amphibious animals or plants from the land to the 
places where their remains are found, did not operate to bring the remains 
of those creatures which are not found. 

But the geologist cannot be permitted to assume that these latter 
remains are not to be found, even in the secondary strata, for the strata 
examined by all the geologists who have yet existed may be truly said to 
bear that proportion to the strata remaining unexplored, that a single grain 
of sand bears to the entire aggregate of particles which bind the seas over 
the whole surface of the globe. How then can he presimie to assert that 
such and such remains are peculiar to certain strata, and that they do not 
occur indiscriminately in other strata ? But, above all, how can he claim 
to be believed when he says that the remains of species which now exist 
are not to be found in any part of the secondary strata throughout the 
entire extent of the earth ! By his own rule it is impossible he can be 
sure on such a point, until the whole, or at least, by far the greater part of 
the bowels of the earth have been carefully examined. For all that can be 
shown to the contrary the secondary strata may, and do, contain the 
remains of those species which now exist. It follows, therefore, that for 
all the geologist has shown to the contrary the earth did, in the days when 
the secondary strata were merely the bottom of the seas, teem with the 
identical species which are now found to exist ; for the non-invention of 
their remains proves only that they did not exist or perish in the pUices 
where they are not found, not that they did not exist elsewhere and at the 
3elf-same period of time. 
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And the deposits of animal remains which occur in the tertiary starata 
(that is in the lowermost heds of it) are accounted for hy the geologist 
himself in a manner which precludes the possibility those creatures could 
have lived where they are found. On the contrary, he is forward to assert 
that they must have been transported to the places where they are found, 
while those places were, and continued for a long time after to be, covered 
by the waters of the sea. But this is tantamount to an admission that the 
whole of the creatures belonging to the land, whose remains are found in 
the lowermost beds of the tertiary strata, must have got there fortuitously ; 
and from the fact that these remains are found isolated, detached, and 
scattered, there is the strongest reason to believe that they represent 
individuals, only, of species, which perished from natural causes upon the 
land, and were transported to the sea at different periods of time. 

Upon the whole then, the facts of geology warrant only the belief that 
those organic remains which occur in the whole of the secondary and 
lowermost beds of the tertiary strata, represent individuals only of species, 
which were deposited at different periods ; and that such of them as are 
found incased in stone were deposited while that which is now stone was 
as yet unconsolidated. But that is all. None of those facts argue anything 
against the possible or probable existence at the same tim^, but in other 
places, of the whole of the species of animals now existing in the earth ! 
But those facts do attest with a clear voice that the land in which the 
bones of land animals are now found, could not have been that on which 
those animals had lived, because it was covered by the sea at the time of 
their deposit. ' And they attest, with an equally clear voice, the existence 
at the time of the deposit of those remains, of another land from which 
they were transported — a land which is not the same with that which now 
exists. Where that land now is we shall see presently ; but in the mean- 
while only observe that the geologist might as well assert that the upper- 
most stratum of the earth was the last created, and that each layer of 
strata was a fresh act of creation, as that the existence in them of various 
species of creatures, and at different depths in the soil, are proof of succes- 
sive acts of creation. 

Let us now take a glance at the facts presented to us by the uppermost 
beds of the tertiary strata ; those, namely, nearest to the earth*s surface. 
It is of these the geologist speaks when saying, " The bones of land animals 
are almost entirely confined to the more recent members of the tertiary 
strata." Who can read the geologist's description of the strata in which 
those remains are found, without the conviction that they attest some 
mighty conquest of the sea ? The stratum immediately below the vegeta- 
ble soil consists, he says, of " sand, clay, gravel, with bones of animals of 
the same species as now exist." The stratum immediately beneath it 
again, consists of " deep beds of gravel, large loose blocks, sand, — all con- 
taining bones of animals belonging to species now extinct." Upon which 
it may be remarked : — 

1 St. That as certainly as the occurrence of marine shells proves it, so 
surely does the occurrence of gravel and sand, which pertain exclusively to 
the seas, prove there was a time when the places in which they occur, were 
covered by the ocean. 

2nd. As certainly as the occurrence, in the secondary and lowermost bed 
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of the tertiary strata, of detached and scattered remains, proves them to be 
of the character of individiud deposits ; so surely does l^e occurrence, in 
the more recent members of the tertiaiy strata, of vast accumulations of 
bones prove them to have the character of collective deposit. 

8rd. As certainly as the invention of a single bone of man, or of an ox, 
in any of the lowest strata of the earth, would prove the co-existence of 
their species, with those other species found in those strata, so surely does 
the fact of the occurrence of the bones of animals of species now existing, 
in the same stratum, and intermingled uith those of extinct species, prove 
that all those species did exist at one and the same time, upon the earth. 

It is with especial reference to the last of these inductions, that we give 
the following extract. The geologist is speaking of the deposits found in 
the beds nearest the earth's surface, viz. ** the more recent period of their 
deposit. " To this period belong many accumulations of loose gravel, which 
cover vast tracts of country in most parts of the globe, and which are called 
by some geologists diluvial gravel and deluviura, because they suppose 
them to have been produced by some sudden flood passing over the earth. 
This gravel contains in many places, vast quantities of the bones of extinct 
species of quadrupeds, especially the elephant and rhinoceros : for the 
remains of those animals have been met with in such situations in almost 
every country of the world. Indeed the quantity of elephants' bones is 
something quite extraordinary, even as far north as the frozen regions of 
Siberia. Eight different species of the mastodon have been discovered ; 
and the gigantic bones of a still more extraordinary quadruped, the 
megatherium, have been disinterred from the banks of a river in South 
America. The greatest accumulation of the bones of the mastodon is on 
the western side of the Afalachian mountains." . . . ** Along with the hones 
of the mastodon were found those of the elephant, rhinoceros, horse, ox, and 
stag" 

The reader will remember that the question is, whether existing and 
extinct species of land animals did or did not exist at one and the same 
time. He has before seen that this question depends wholly upon the 
testimony of the upper beds of the tertiary strata, for the geologist says, 
•* The bones of land animals are almost entirely confined to the more recent 
members of the tertiary strata," and the extract last given records his con- 
viction that these were all deposited at on^ period, as indeed it is evident 
they must have been. But it proves also the existence of the horse, ox, 
and stag, at the self^same time with those animals which have become 
extinct. Wherefore the co-existence of existing and extinct species of 
animals is proved to demonstration ! We may add, that the same fact is 
reported in regard to fossil shells found in the entire range of the tertiary 
strata. About three and half per cent, of those found in the lowest of 
these are identical with existing species, the rest belong to species said to 
be extinct, but they are intermingled, which proves these species to have 
existed together with the species said to be extinct. 

We now turn to the assertion that "prior to man being called into 
existence, innumerable species of living creatures had covered the surface 
of the earth for a series of ages to which we are unable to fix any limits." 

This is the grand point, and if the geologist has failed to prove it, he has 
failed altogether in his attack upon the statements of the scriptures. He 
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hastens to let his readers know this is ths grand point ; for he writes, " The 
geologist may be considered as the historian of the earth previovA to that 
period when the history of man begins;*' but, strange to say, he bases his 
claim to be so considered upon the very fact that annihilates it ! viz. that 
the present earth was not, and could not have been, the abode of man, 
while the deposits it contained were being deposited. These are his words, 
" The mummies of Egypt do not more certainly record the existence of a 
civilized people in remote ages on the banks of the Nile, than do the shells 
entombed in solid stone at ttie summit of the Alps and Pyrenees attest that 
there was a time when the rocks of those mountains occupied the bottom of 
a sea, whose waters were peopled by numerous species of animals, of which 
there does not' now exist one single descendant." 

The geologist is therefore an historian who would fain make the earth 
tell a tale which shall seem to falsify the words of its Creator, and the 
manner in which he has sought to do it may be compared to that of one 
who should take an authentic record — so transpose its every page as to 
make it present a jumble of unconnected paragraphs ; and then appeal to 
his own work of confusion as proof of the writer's original want of fixed purpose. 

The assertion of man's non-existence at the time of the earliest deposits 
found in the secondary and tertiary strata, rests wholly upon the non-inven- 
tion of human bones. We have already shown that this is no proof of non- 
existence at the time of those deposits, and shall not repeat those arguments 
here. We have shown it to be manifest that all the remains found in all 
the strata of the present earth must have been brought where they are 
fouud by some chance or by some sudden calamity, neither of which 
operated to bring the bones of man to the same places — ^that is, if they are 
not to BE found, which neither has been, nor can be proved. 

It is truly astonishing that it should not have occurred to the geologist 
that none of the land animals whose remains are found could have existed 
where they occur, but must, one and all, have been brought from the land 
on which they had lived, and have been deposited where their remains are 
found while those places were actually covered by the seas. But where 
was that land, and where is it now ? 

The reply is found in the recorded conviction of the geologist that there 
existed prior to the creation of man, a totally different condition of our 
planet, in so far as regards the distribution of land and water ; and that 
where there are now vast continents there must (then) have been deep 
seas, and that extensive tracts of land must (then) have occupied those 
parts of the globe which are now covered by the ocean. 

It cannot be denied that some extraordinary convulsion must have taken 
place by which the former land and seas have, as it were, changed places. 
We shall proceed to prove it to have been thefact^ and that it has occurred 
subsequemUy to the creation of man. 

The scriptures declare tJiat God created the earth on the first of those 
six days in which He made all things which either have at this moment, 
or ever have had, being on its surface ; that before the creation of anything 
that has life. He separated the waters from the land ; that He then, during 
the five subsequent days, created all creatures which have ever been found 
either in the seas or on the dry land, as well as every plant upon the latter ; 
and finally, that He created man upon the sixth day. 
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The scriptures next declare that, for certam specified causes, God deter- 
mined to destroy the whole of the creation which He had created at the 
first. God had seen the earth to be corrupt, as well as man, and He said 
to Noah, ** I will destroy them, wkh it.'' The margin reads ''from itJ* 
If, therefore, the Hebrew is susceptible of either rendering, there is greater 
probability in favour of that in the text, because as corruption in man was 
the cause assigned for his destruction, the like defilement having been 
declared to exist (by man's means) in the earth also, renders it almost 
certain it would share man's fate of utter removal from the Creator's sight. 
And if we turn to another part of the sacred volume, we find the explicit 
declaration that the earth which now u, is not that which existed before, 
and perished by, the flood. The apostle (2 Pet. iii. 5 — 7) is alluding to a 
class of people whom he terms ** scoffers" who are to arise in the last days, 
and whose pecuHar characteristic vrill be a determined ignoring of the 
statements of Genesis. He writes of these, *' This they willingly are igno- 
rant of " (Greek, prefer to i^^nore), ** that by the word of God the heavens 
were of old, and the earth standing out of the water and in the water, 
whereby the world that then was, being overflowed with water, perished ; 
but the heavens and the earth which are now, by the same word are kept 
in store, reserved imto fire against the day of judgment and perdition of 
ungodly men." The word translated ** world'' means " creation," where- 
fore it a{$pUes to the whole of that which constituted the former earth, even 
all that was upon it, and itself also. We are, therefore, warranted in the 
belief that it was at the deluge, that the former land and seas changed 
places, and that the earth, which now is, is not that which had been 
originally inhabited by man.* 

The common calculation allows 1600 years to have elapsed between 
the creation of the earth and its destruction by the deluge. It is 
amply sufficient, for all that can be shown to the contrary, to have per- 
mitted the working of all the phenomena which geology presents to us. 
To this period belongs the gradual formation of all those strata of the 
present earth in which the numbers of the organic remains found in them 
attest that they belong to individuals only of species which were deposited 
while those strata were, and continued for a long time to form, the beds of 
the former seas. To this period also belongs the succession of internal 
movements by which the lower strata of the present earth are seen to have 
been thrown out of their originally horizontal position. 

The scriptures give us but few hints of the mode in which the deluge 
was brought about, but they are significant enough. These are, first, that 
" the fountains of the great deep were broken up ; " by which we under- 
stand that the ocean was made to overleap the boundaries by which it had 
been confined ; and this impels us to one of two conclusions, viz. that either 
the original earth was depressed below the level of the seas, or the beds of 
the latter were raised to a degree sufficient to make them overflow the land. 
The second thing we learn is that it took place suddenly ; at once, and as 

* It is very instructive to find Moses declaring in the face of the fact that it was no 
longer so when he wrote, that the rivers Pison, Gidon, Hiddekel, and Euphrates, had all 
originally proceeded from the same source. The existence of some of those riven proves 
the land in which they are found to have formed part of the original earth, but vastly 
changed by the flood. 
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Boon as Noah entered the ark. The scriptures further informs us that 
while the waters remained at their height for five whole months, a period 
of ten months and fourteen days elapsed from the flood's commencement 
imtil the waters had quite receded from the land and enabled Noah to quit 
the ark. Now as it is evident the waters could not have thus receded but 
upon the occurrence of some further iuternal movements by which the 
present earth was still further elevated, or the former earth still more 
depressed, until room had been made for that separation of land and seas 
which now exists, so we may suppose other phenomena of geology to have 
been brought about at this time. Particularly to this period of ten months 
must belong the deposit of all those vast accumulations of bones which 
occur in the strata nearest the earth's surface ; for they attest with a clear 
voice, that they could have been so deposited by such a calamity alone. It 
is a remarkable thing too, that the remains in these latter strata are chiefly 
those of creatures who roam in wildernesses, as far as possible, from the 
abodes of man. It is therefore matter of no sort of wonder that their 
remains should have been found apart from those of the human race. 
Man was destroyed, as in a moment (Luke xvii. 27), and his remains must, 
in all probability, be expected only in the immediate vicinity of the spots 
where the race perished, but those spots are now covered by the waters of 
the sea. 

Concerning the subsequent re-peopling of the new earth by man, and 
the re-stocking of it by the brute creation, the scriptures inform us that 
some of all kinds of the creatures which God had originally made, and who 
must otherwise have perished, because unable to contend against the waters, 
were preserved in the ark, but with the difference, that those creatures 
which were fit for food were preserved by sevens of pairs, while all the rest 
were preserved by pairs only, i.e. the male and his female. 

Now let the reader search the scriptures, and he will find no one word 
which implies that God was pledged to continue the existence of every 
species so saved. His words to Noah are of the most general kind. Bring 
forth, he said, all the creatures that are with thee that they may breed 
abundcmtly upon the earth. But this was no more a promise that every 
creature should propagate his kind, and that to the end of time, than his 
promise as to " seed-time and harvest " was absolute, and not to be, imder 
any circumstances, dispensed with or departed from. We know, on the 
contrary, that extensive and terrible famines have occurred ; and that in 
some lands, neither seed-time nor harvest has had place ^r years together; 
but for all that, the Creator's promise that, vpon the whole, there should be 
a constant recurrence of those seasons, has been effectually performed. 
Applying this principle to the extinction of some of the species saved in 
the ark, we can easily perceive it might please the Creator to dispense 
wiUi the fruitfulness of some, vdthout at all departing from his original 
design as to animals generally ; and that it has so pleased him we know 
from the fact that they no longer exist. 

We scarcely need say that the covenant with Noah refers only to general 
destruction, and that by the waters of a fiood eUone, " Neither will I 
again smite any more every living thing, as I have done, while the earth 
remaineth;'' and again, '* Neither shall a/Z flesh be cut off any more by the 
waters of a flood.'' These promises have never stood in the way of very 
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devastating judgments in other ways, to the partial destruction of both 
man and beast. It was therefore not the Creator's design, that his words 
should convey any such specific pledge. 

There remains one point upon which we have not entered, but have 
reserved it until now. It is the subject of plants. There is nothing the 
geologist has more rested upon as a proof of successive acts of creation, 
than the mighty diversity between those plants which have been handed 
down from the earliest days of creation, and those which now exist These 
diversities seem so entire that, at the first, they almost appear to warrant 
the belief that the original plants no longer exist, but have been replaced 
by others of a totally different species. 

It is for this very reason we gladly take up the subject, because we feel 
that it involves a principle which will explain many, if not all the other 
apparent diversities which, while they are found both in man and brute, as 
well as in plants, have ever been a stronghold for the wilful unbeliever, a 
stronghold which exists in his own imagination (done. 

Let the reader go forth into the wilderness, the plain, and the meadow ; 
let him remark the appearances of all the plants which have been left to 
nature^s care. Let him then visit the garden of some skilful horticulturist, 
and contrast the view which now meets his eye, with that upon which he 
had lately gazed. In the wild plants he will see a certain order of 
prettiness, and even of beauty, but how incomparably inferior to the result 
of the horticulturist's labours ! The former may, in comparison, be termed 
the barely effective effort to produce a something which may attest a flower- 
ing plant, a barely sufl&cient energy of nature to force that flower by 
which its kind is propagated from year to year, while the appearance 
presented by the garden is more like the astonishing result of almost 
creative energy. 

Let the reader reflect whether there can be a more marked and total 
diversity than is found to exist between the productions of nature and those 
of cultivation ; and let him then remember that those of the latter are, one 
and all, either species which have been preserved or reclaimed from the sort 
of degradation under which Nature's plants so endently labour. Let him 
now transport himself to the green-house, where he will see the subject in 
a yet stronger light. If he inquires what is the appearance in the lands 
where they grow wild, of the exotics whose surpassing splendour meets his 
his eye, he will be told that almost every one of them are, in their wild 
state, little better than unsightly weeds. For instance, that species of the 
cactus which is called grandiflora — and which bears so magnificent a flower 
in our green houses, is in India^ its native clime, perhaps the very ugliest 
of all plants, and bears nothing which even resembles a flower. 

Let the reader now ask himself whence the mighty difference between 
Nature's efforts and those of cultivation ? Is he incUned to say, " Why, 
cultivation has effected these results, and that is all that can be said ?' 
Most true, cultivation has done so ; but why is cultivation needed ? Why 
does nature no^ produce equal results? It is evident cultivation cannot 
create ; it can no more change a pansy into a rose, than it can an ox into a 
horse ; all it can do is to reclaim from nature's degradation ; that is, 
bring to perfection that Which already exists of perfectibility in the thing 
itself. Why, therefore, is it that cultivation is essential to work out the 
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perfectibility already existing in a plant ? or, in other words, why cannot 
Nature do it ofK&ridf'^ 

The philosopher cannot answer this. He can only admit, for he cannot 
deny it, that the energies of nature labour under some sort of repre»z%ve 
power. But the Christian can explain the mystery. He can appeal to the 
fiBMjt of nature's lack of energy, and to the testimony afforded by the horti- 
cultmist of an existing perfectibility in plants, as an ever-present proof of 
the existing cur%e upon the ground! Wherefore the labours of the 
gardener have served the cause of truth ; they have been permitted to lift 
up, as it were, the veil, and show us what cill plants would have been but 
for the continued action of that repressive power upon the earth's natural 
productions which began from the moment the Creator cursed the ground 
and bade it no longer yield its full strength to man ! 

Let the reader now consider that the repressive power of the curse has 
been in action for nearly 6000 years, and that its action has been gradual 
from the first until now ; let him trace the proof of this which is s&orded 
in Numbers xiii. 33 ; — namely, that 1500 years before Christ, the 
earth was still permitted to yield so much of her original strength that 
it reqi^ed two men to bear a single cluster of grapes ! Let him, finally, 
compare that astonishing fact with the puny produce of the modem vine, 
and ask himself, *' Is it at all surprising that a like degeneracy should have 
affected everp thing which breathes and groans under tiie repressive agency 
of the Creator's curse. 

He who will ponder these things will be very far from agreeing with the 
geologist, that Uie gigantic remains of plants to which he appeals, are 
proofs of subsequent acts of creation. He will rather be thankful to 
geology, which thus testifies at once to the magnificent scale of original 
creation, and to the influence, through all times down to the present, of 
that existing curse which can alone account for its actually pining state. 

One word more and we have done. We said, at first, that the tendency 
of such writings as we have examined, is to do away with the behef that 
God has had any specific purpose in creation. What is that specific pur- 
pose ? It is easily gleaned, and is this. The first three chapters of the 
bible treat of the creation of the earth, of man, and of God's blessing upon 
him ; they then speak of the introduction, by the subtlety of Satan, of a 
principle of evil, by which the gracious purposes of the Creator were firus- 
trated. The whole of the bible, from the first three to the last three 
chapters, may be said to treat mainly of the continual increase and pro- 
gressive development of that evil principle, and of the varied, luiceasing, 
and long-suffering efforts by which the Creator has desired to reclaim man 
from its present dominion and its eternal consequences. The last three 
chapters treat, first of the final and eternal separation from God (in 
punishment) of Satan himself, and of all who continue to reject the way of 
escape whic^ God has set before them. They next treat of the creation of 
new heavens and a new earth, and of the eternal blessedness of the 
redeemed ; that is, of those who have accepted the mercy of God in Christ. 
Wherefore the purpose of God, m one of its aspects, is the development, 
by man's means, of the fearful natm*e of the evil principle, and of its 
perfect hostility to, and incompatibility with, all that is good. Verb, sat 
sap. 



